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THE  ALLEY  HOMES  OF  WASHINGTON 

THOMAS  JESSE  JONES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MONDAY  EVENING  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


After  forty  years  of  agitation  and  search  for 
ways  and  means  to  eliminate  the  blind  alleys  of 
Washington,  they  still  remain  to  spread  crime 
and  disease  throughout  the  beautiful  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  Two  startling  facts  should  have 
swept  these  alleys  out  of  existence  years  ago. 
One  out  of  every  three  children  born  in  these 
by-ways  dies  within  the  first  year  of  life.  To 
make  matters  worse  these  houses  with  their  dis- 
eases and  crime  fill  the  center  of  many  blocks 
rimmed  with  splendid  houses  and  hotels. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  Washington  shows 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  these  disease  centers 
to  the  best  residential  blocks  of  the  city. 

Blocks  containing  inhabited  alleys  are  indi- 
cated in  black  on  the  map  below.  The  transverse 
lines  divide  the  city  into  the  four  well-known 
sections  with  the  capitol  buildings  at  the  center. 
According  to  this  map,  based  upon  official  records 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  part  of  the  city 
south  of  Florida  Avenue  is  free  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  alley.  Even  the  White  House,  and 
the  northwest  section,  famous  for  its  palatial 
homes  of  national  rulers  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors are  not  free  from  these  menacing  blots. 
In  this  section,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  elite, 
there  are  161  blocks  with  alleys  containing  1,940 
houses.  Only  a narrow  street  separates  the 
magnificent  marble  offices  of  the  United  States 
..senators  from  Schotts  Alley  where,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  last  year,  a drunken  brawl 
ended  in  murder.  In  the  southwest  the  alley 
tflwocks  extend  in  almost  solid  color  to  the 
grounds  <of  both  the  national  capitol  and  the 


White  House.  Altogether  there  are  in  the  city 
275  alley  blocks  containing  3,337  dwellings  and 
approximately  16,000  inhabitants. 

The  report  of  the  health  officer  of  Washington 
for  1910  gives  some  significant  figures  on  health 
conditions  in  the  alleys.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents a comparison  of  the  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand  persons  for  streets  and  alleys: 


Death- 

-RATE  per  1,000 

Age 

Alleys 

Streets 

All  ages  

30.09 

17.56 

Under  1 year 

373.49 

158.66 

1 to  4 years  

30.82 

16.75 

5 to  20  years  

7.84 

5.25 

Over  20  years  

27.05 

18.08 

The  most  striking  difference  in  these  rates  is 
that  for  children  under  one  year  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  the  health  officer,  373  alley  children 
out  of  every  thousand  under  one  year  old  die 
every  year  as  against  158  deaths  of  children 
living  on  streets.  In  other  words,  for  every 
three  deaths  of  infants  living  on  streets,  there 
are  seven  of  alley  children.  For  all  ages  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  thirty  deaths  per  thou- 
sand among  alley  dwellers  while  there  are  only 
seventeen  per  thousand  of  the  street  inhabitants. 

The  menace  of  the  alley  is  further  seen  in  the 
following  four  most  common  causes  of  death  in 
1909.  The  figures  in  the  table  state  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  per  100,000  of  street  and  alley 
residents. 


White  Colored 


Cause  of  Death  Alleys 

Streets  Alleys 

Streets 

Pneumonia  

310.9 

117.9 

432.8 

188.1 

Tuberculosis  .... 

186.5 

121.2 

621.3 

433.7 

Whooping  Cough. 
Diarrhoea 

62.2 

5.3 

21.9 

15.6 

(Under  2 years) 

62.2 

36.8 

321.6 

137.8 

For  the  white  population  the  highest  death 
rate  is  caused  by  pneumonia;  among  the  colored 
people  tuberculosis  leads  with  the  high  rate  of 
621  deaths  per  100,000.  In  every  instance  the 
rates  are  higher  for  the  alley  population  than  for 
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AN  UNTRAINED,  BUT  WILLING  NURSE. 


the  people  living  on  the  street  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  mortality  of  the  colored  people 
exceeds  that  of  the  whites. 

Significant  as  these  statistical  comparisons  are 
as  a measure  of  unnecessary  suffering  and  need- 
less loss  of  life,  they  are  far  more  significant — 
they  are  even  startling  when  they  are  under- 
stood as  a measure  of  contagion  and  infection 
from  the  alley  inhabitants  to  street  population. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I am  not  sure 
which,  the  insanitary  houses  of  most  cities  are 
localized  in  certain  sections  away  from  the  homes 
of  the  prosperous.  This  separation  affords  some 
protection.  In  Washington  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  alleys  are  in  every  section  south  of  Florida 
Avenue.  Disease  in  them,  therefore,  means  more 
than  the  suffering  and  death  of  alley  population ; 
it  means  the  possible  and  even  probable  infec- 
tion of  the  comfortable  and  supposedly  sanitary 
houses  of  the  streets.  One  need  only  recall  the 
typhoid  fly  and  the  malaria  mosquito  and  their 
trips  from  the  house  of  the  poor  to  the  house 
of  the  rich  to  realize  the  close  relationship  that 
may  be  established  between  the  consumptive  of 
the  alley  and  the  resident  of  the  street. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  these 
conditions  has  been  the  inability  of  many  people 
to  understand  the  real  complaint  against  the 
blind  alley.  These  people  visit  the  alleys  and 
find  many  of  them  paved.  In  increasing  num- 
ber water  and  sewer  connections  are  being  made. 
The  substantial  brick  houses  to  be  found  in  a 
large  number  of  them  help  to  allay  the  anxiety 
of  this  occasional  visitor,  and  he  is  quite  apt 
to  return  from  his  slumming  trip  with  the  feeling 
that  the  dangers  of  alley  life  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. Such  a visitor  misses  the  real  danger 
of  this  blind  street  formation.  The  most  potent 
cause  of  disease  and  crime  in  these  places  is 
not  a lack  of  paving  or  a lack  of  water  or  a 
lack  of  sewerage  facilities — but  seclusion  from 
the  helpful  criticism  of  the  passer-by,  seclusion 
too  frequently  from  the  overworked  building  in- 
spector and  health  agent,  seclusion  from  the  po- 
liceman whose  large  beat  does  not  allow  time 
to  enter  every  alley.  Seclusion  is  the  almost  in- 


evitable consequence  of  an  alley  with  the  usual 
H formation.  Some  have  a much  more  irreg- 
ular shape. 

On  the  straight  street  one  policeman  can  keep 
several  blocks  under  his  observation.  In  the 
H-formed  *alley,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
every  part  of  each  alley.  Seclusion  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  alley  house  which  “looks  all 
right  but  isn’t.”  These  were  the  significant 
"words  of  a regular  visitor  to  one  of  these  fairly 
respectable  looking  little  brick  houses  in  which 
there  were  five  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  two 
deaths  in  one  year.  Could  we  add  to  the  definite 
statement  of  the  alley  deaths,  an  equally  definite 
measure  of  the  crime  in  these  hidden  corners, 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  the  picture  would 
be  even  more  startling.  As  it  is  we  can  only 
give  the  testimony  of  the  policemen  on  the  beat 
who  are  always  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of 
giving  effective  attention  to  the  blind  alley  and 
who  in  the  southwest  always  go  in  pairs  after 
nightfall. 

Objectionable  and  dangerous  as  these  alleys 
have  been  since  the  Civil  War,  the  history  of 
the  effort  for  legislative  treatment  of  the  condi- 
tion is  a story  of  forty  years  of  struggle  which 
has  borne  but  comparatively  little  fruit.  On 
almost  every  occasion  the  forces  of  selfishness 
have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  any  appeal  to 
Congress  for  a systematic  treatment  of  all  the 
blocks  infected  with  these  by-ways.  It  was  in 
1872  that  the  first  act  .providing  for  the  con- 
demnation of  insanitary  dwellings  became  ef- 
fective. This  act  was  in  force  until  1880  when 
greed  sticceeded  in  having  the  act  omitted  from 
the  health  regulations  of  the  District.  After 
twenty-six  years  of  inaction,  the  condemnation 
power  was  re-enacted  and  vested  in  the  Board 
for  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings 
(May,  1906).  The  work  of  this  board  in  regard 
to  alley  houses  from  1907  to  the  present  year  is 
summarized  below: 


Number  of  Alley  Houses 
Year  Examined  Repaired  Demolished 

Total  582  315  375 

1907  175  33  89 

1908  156  64  124 

1909  79  50  52 

1910  94  97  68 

1911  78  71  42 


According  to  this  table  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  alley  houses  have  been  destroyed  annually 
during  the  last  five  years.  At  this  rate  it  will 
be  at  least  forty ^years  before  Washington  is  rid 
of  the  3,337  houses  now  forming  these  275  dan- 
gerous centers  of  contagion.  Other  than  the 
re-enactment  of  the  condemnation  law,  only  one 
act  affecting  the  general  alley  situation  has  been 


passed  since  the  Civil  War.  This  was  the  law 
of  1892  forbidding  the  construction  of  dwellings 
in  alleys  less  than  thirty  feet  in  width. 

An  adequate  record  of  the  various  movements 
for  eliminating  the  alleys  of  Washington  would 
require  pages.  The  continued  services  of  Dr. 
Kober  and  General  Sternberg  in  this  cause  merit 
the  gratitude  not  only  of  citizens  of  Washington 
but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sanitation 
of  the  national  capital.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
effective  presentation  of  this  problem  has  been 
made  in  Neglected  Neighbors  by  Charles  F.  Wel- 
ler and  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Homes 
Commission  in  1908.  Yet  even  these  stirring  pub- 
lications together  with  the  testimony  of  Jacob 
Riis  that  the  Washington  alley  is  worse  in  many 
respects  than  the  New  York  tenement  did  not 
result  in  any  organized  effort  to  change  the  alleys 
into  minor  streets  or  eliminate  them  as  dwelling 
places. 

Of  the  258  inhabited  alleys  in  Washington  to- 
day there  are 


88 

that  contain 

from  1 to  4 houses  each 

70 

u a 

“ 5 to  9 “ 

34 

“ 

“ 10  to  14  “ 

24 

a n 

“ 15  to  19  “ 

36 

a a 

“ 20  to  29  “ 

23 

u n 

“ 30  or  more  “ “ 

The  alley  problem  has  confronted  the  citizen- 
ship of  Washington  and  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  land  for  forty  years.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  places  by  the  Associated  Charities  and 
by  the  churches.  Every  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  is  doing  better  work  than  ever 
before,  though  they  are  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  inadequacy  of  their  inspection  force.  Special 
praise  should  be  given  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward, 
the  District  health  officer,  who  against  the  odds 
of  insufficient  appropriations  and  a small  number 
of  inspectors,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
death  rate  and  improving  health  conditions  even 
in  the  alleys. 

Some  alleys  have  been  eliminated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commercial  enterprises.  One 
disreputable  place  was  converted  into  a minor 
street  by  assessments  upon  neighboring  property 
equal  to  the  cost  involved  in  the  change.  Fur- 
ther application  of  this  method  was  stopped  by 
a Supreme  Court  decision  in  1907  which  cast 
doubt  upon  the  legality  of  this  form  of  assess- 
ment. At  the  last  session  of  Congress  $78,000 
were  voted  for  the  change  of  the  most  notorious 
alley  in  the  city  into  an  inner  park.  This  year 
the  commissioners  are  planning  to  attack  four 
more  alleys. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  accomplishments  and 
plans,  there  is  no  plan  to  attack  the  problem  as  a 
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whole.  A careful  study  of  the  whole  situation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  final  solution  of 
the  alley  problem  awaits  the  aroused  public  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  Let  us  add  to  our  plans 
for  a city  beautiful,  a demand  for  a city  pure. 
Let  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  land,  the  civic  as- 
sociations of  the  nation,  and  political  organiza- 
tions of  every  state  and  city  unite  in  the  cal/ 
for  a national  capital  that  shall  be  both  beautifu 
without  and  clean  within. 

A WASHINGTON  ALLEY 

WILBUR  VINCENT  MALLALIEU 

Snow’s  Court  is  a labyrinthic  interior  alley  in 
the  center  of  a large  city  block.  It  has  one  en- 
trance, a twenty-foot  passageway  leading  from 
the  thoroughfare,  although  there  is  another  in- 
gress for  the  initiated  through  a private  five- 
foot  alley  winding  in  from  Second  street.  Thie 
particular  court  has  been  a festering  sore  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  years.  Old  inhabitants 
say  that  it  has  been  notorious  as  far  back  as  thej 
can  remember.  Charles  F.  Weller  in  Neglected 
Neighbors  in  the  National  Capital  says  it  illus- 
trates the  failure  of  the  retail  method  of  dealing 
with  the  complicated  alley  problem.  In  this 
book  he  shows  that  in  1908  after  four  years 
of  agitation,  the  only  improvements  made  were 
“the  reduction  of  the  number  of  people  sleeping 
in  a pestiferous  barn  and  the  demolition  of  seven 
extremely  dilapidated  shacks.”  Since  1908  no 
advance  has  been  made  and  the  conditions  con- 
demned in  1905  still  exist. 

The  court  consists  of  forty-seven  houses  in  eight 
separate  rows  facing  five  distinct  alley  streets. 
There  are  many  blind  pockets  and  hidden  ways 


SMOTHERING  THE  SMELL  WITH  A BLANKET 
The  linen  of  the  prosperous  hangs  in  the  stench. 


amid  the  irregularities  of  the  fences.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  brick,  but  there  is  one  row  of 
“shabby  frames  which  are  like  the  rough  shanties 
of  a lumber  camp,”  only  less  sanitary.  According 
to  the  police  census  of  1909,  the  latest  figures 
obtainable,  there  were  living  in  the  court  204  per- 
sons, three  of  whom  were  white  and  the  rest 
colored.  All  the  inhabitants  are  colored  with  the 
exception  of  the  family  which  keeps  a little 
store. 

The  location  of  the  court  is  strategic  because 
of  its  relation  to  a large  colored  population  to 
the  west  and  southwest  of  it.  It  is  almost  imme- 
diately connected  with  Hughes  Court,  another 
interior  alley.  The  two  form  one  underworld 
community.  The  situation  is  also  strategic  be- 
cause it  is  near  a prosperous  part  of  the  city, 
which  must  be  kept  from  retrogression.  Within 
a radius  of  little  over  a block,  there  are  eight 
well-known  public  institutions. 

As  to  health  conditions,  while  the  death  rate 
for  the  alley  dwellers  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
street  dwellers,  in  the  Health  Department’s  sub- 
division district  in  which  Snow’s  Court  is  situ- 
ated, the  death  rate  for  the  colored  alley  popula- 
tion is  even  higher  than  that  for  the  city  at 
large.  In  1909  the  death  rate  per  thousand 
for  the  alley  colored  for  the  whole  city  was  31.94. 
For  this  particular  district  it  was  34.14. 

The  sanitary  inspector  never  visits  the  court 
without  finding  something  wrong  to  report.  His 
note-book  is  full  of  entries  relating  to  filth  and 
disordered  plumbing.  He  has  recommended  that 
the  wooden  houses  be  removed  and  also  that 
the  whole  place  be  cleared  out  for  an  open  court 
or  possibly  a playground.  But  as  the  owners 
or  agents  of  the  property  keep  up  repairs  above 
the  minimum  required  by  law,  nothing  has  re- 
sulted from  his  suggestions. 

Other  social  workers  have  also  recommended 
the  demolition  of  several  of  the  houses  but  with- 
out success.  They  urge  that  a house  may  be 
safe  from  a builder’s  viewpoint  and  yet  totally 
unfit  for  human  habitation  owing  to  long  con- 
tinued infection.  The  rotten  houses  and  filthy 
sanitary  arrangements  here  are  such  disease 
breeders  that  nothing  but  destruction  could  ever 
disinfect  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  instructive  nurses  that 
Snow’s  Court  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  city. 
“They  groan  whenever  they  hear  of  anyone 
moving  in.”  There  are  always  cases  for  the 
baby  nurse  and  the  tuberculosis  nurse.  In  the 
recorded  cases  of  last  year,  which  is  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  number,  there  were  four 
of  tuberculosis  in  different  houses  and  ten  calling 
for  the  care  of  babies,  several  of  whom  died. 
One  case  on  file  is  that  of  a woman  who  has 
brought  into  the  world  her  seventh  illegitimate 
child.  Practically  every  house  in  the  court  has 
been  entered  on  call  by  the  regular  nurse  within 
the  past  year. 


As  most  of  the  people  in  the  court  are  either 
laborers  or  servants,  and  are  usually  in  demand, 
the  economic  situation  is  not  so  acute.  Yet 
even  in  this  respect  there  has  been  need  of  help. 
Twelve  families  were  cared  for  in  the  past  year. 
In  one  house  the  father-died  two  years  ago  leav- 
ing six  children.  The  oldest,  a girl  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  had  been  ill  for  two  months 
when  the  visitor  was  summoned.  She  lay  upon 
a couch  in  the  front  room  exposed  to  every  one 
passing.  Recently  when  the  visitor  was  present, 
three  men  came  in  who  evidently  were  very  much 
at  home.  A fourth  shied  off  when  he  noticed 
the  stranger.  The  widow  is  now  an  expectant 
mother.  The  family  pays  $9.50  per  month  for 
four  rooms  and  a shed  kitchen  which  is  in  miser- 
able condition.  The  backyard  was  full  of  ashes 
and  trash.  Yet  linens  laundered  here  are  beauti- 
fully white  and  well  done.  They  are  kept  in  the 
room  with  the  sick  girl  who  is  suffering  from 
glandular  tuberculosis. 

Another  mother  was  left  a widow  last  Sep- 
tember and  moved  into  the  court  in  November 
with  her  four  children  ranging  from  a girl  of 
eleven  to  a boy  three  weeks  of  age.  They  have 
two  wretched  rooms  for  which  they  pay  six  dol- 
lars. The  back  room  is  used  for  a kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  the  front  room  as  a bed  room 
for  the  entire  family,  including  an  aunt  who  is 
a confirmed  drunkard.  When  the  visitor  first 
entered  this  house,  the  kitchen  was  piled  up  with 
cinders,  ashes  and  pans  of  garbage  from  which 
food  was  being  picked  for  the  children.  There 
was  one  bed  and  a couch  which  opened  out  to 
a half-bed,  a small  stove,  a broken  chair  and  a 
cupboard  for  food,  all  in  the  most  filthy  condi- 
tion imaginable.  The  drunken  aunt  takes  care 
of  the  children  while  the  mother  works  as  a 
vegetable  cook  in  a cafe.  It  is  thought  that  this 
aunt  is  a distributor  of  cocaine  but  no  definite 
proof  has  been  obtained.  The  attention  of  the 
Associated  Charities  was  first  called  to  the  fam- 
ily by  a report  that  a twelve-year-old  girl  was 
found  begging  in  one  of  the  parks.  It  was  the 
oldest  child  who  was  relating  a false  story. 

The  moral  conditions  in  such  a secluded  in- 
closure as  this  court  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  police  who  have  to  do  with  it  agree  in  speak- 
ing of  its  disreputable  character.  One  officer  has 
remarked  that  it  is  the  worst  place  in  the  United 
States  and  that  there  is  no  crime  unknown  to  it. 
The  police  blotter  of  the  precinct  shows  that 
from  March  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1912,  there  were 
114  arrests  among  the  204  men,  women  and 
children  living  in  Snow’s  Court.  The  charges 
were  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  assault, 
unlawful  assembly,  larceny,  cruelty  to  animals 
and  accusations  relating  to  sexual  crimes.  Nor 
does  this  number  of  cases  represent  all  the  evil, 
because  it  does  not  take  into  account  residents 
of  Snow’s  Court  arrested  in  other  precincts,  nor 
does  it  include  the  mischief  done  in  Snow’s  Court 


by  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  alleys  and  resi- 
dents of  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court 
considers  the  alley  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Dis- 
trict. She  has  visited  it  at  night  and  has  seen 
it  at  its  worst.  According  to  her  report,  in  the 
summer,  the  backyards  are  often  veritable  beer 
gardens  with  beds,  tables  and  chairs.  Young 
people  congregate  here  unsupervised  by  older 
persons.  Cases  have  been  brought  before  the 
court  for  fornication  and  a number  of  women 
are  criminally  syphilitic.  Young  men  loiter  about 
the  entrance  to  the  court.  Cocaine  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  candy  but  the  guilty  persons  have 
so  far  escaped  conviction.  There  are  three  sa- 
loons in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

On  the  front  of  one  shack  there  was  formerly 
a crude  sign  reading,  Charitable  Baptist  Church, 
and  announcing  services.  Report  declared  that 
the  man  in  charge  was  “not  capable  of  doing 
any  body  any  good.”  The  Alley  Improvement 
Association  has  been  holding  a Sunday-school 
in  Snow’s  Court  for  the  past  three  years.  While 
the  officer  of  this  association  has  no  interest  in 
singling  out  this  court  as  a locality  of  specially 
deep  depravity,  he  says  that  it  is  as  bad  as  any 
in  the  city.  Every  one  with  knowledge  of  alley 
conditions  speaks  of  this  court  as  superlatively 
bad.  The  Sunday-school  under  this  association 
is  in  charge  of  two  students  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity. The  work  naturally  is  carried  on  under 


difficulties.  Sometimes  after  a woman  has  grant- 
ed the  use  of  her  front  room  for  the  meeting, 
her  husband  comes  in  crazy  drunk  and  breaks 
it  up.  Once  a service  was  conducted  in  a crowd- 
ed room  with  the  head  of  the  house  lying  dead 
drunk  on  the  hearth.  To  leave  this  house  for 
another  was  to  fall  perhaps  into  something  worse. 

Does  this  work  do  any  good?  Undoubtedly. 
Men,  women  and  children  have  been  led  out  to 
churches,  better  Sunday-schools  and  good  influ- 
ences, which  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
reached  them  but  for  the  religious  effort  in  the 
alley  itself.  But  does  this  work  solve  the  prob- 
lem? Not  in  the  least.  For  as  fast  as  any  one 
is  benefited  and  has  kindled  within  him  the  de- 
sire for  a better  way  of  life,  he  moves  out  of 
the  alley.  In  this  he  is  rightly  encouraged.  But 
others  move  in  and  the  conditions  remain  un- 
changed. The  simple  folk  from  the  country  who 
take  their  places  are  most  vilely  corrupted  by 
influences  many  times  stronger  and  more  contin- 
uous than  those  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  sit- 
uation is  like  that  of  a leaky  boat  where  the 
water  rushes  in  faster  than  it  can  be  dipped  out. 
The  trouble  is  not  that  there  are  no  agencies 
hard  at  work  bailing.  The  real  difficulty  is  that 
the  boat  is  rotten. 

Snow’s  Court  is  a peril  to  our  capital’s  life. 
Only  an  awakened  public  conscience  that  shall 
demand  the  abolition  of  this  and  other  pest  cen- 
ters will  rid  the  city  of  very  grave  dangers. 
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